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THE TRUTH ABOUT ANTWERP 

BY DBMBTBIUS O. BOTJIXJEB 



When the war is over an inquest will have to he held upon 
many matters that preceded it before its history can be set 
forth in true perspective. In regard to most of these the 
time has not arrived for dealing with them. The information 
is incomplete, too many reputations are involved in the 
search for responsibilities, the final issue has not been 
reached. One incident, one passage of history, is alone com- 
plete. Nothing that has yet to happen can alter the text in 
which this episode, so distinct and separate in itself, so preg- 
nant with importance as giving a stamp and character to the 
course of the war, may be set forth today as a sort of pre- 
liminary guide to future historians. The episode relates to 
and centers in Antwerp. But it possesses much more than a 
local interest and significance. Its study will serve also as 
an object lesson of the ignorant optimism, the complete and 
boastful unpreparedness, with which all Europe, it might be 
said, confronted the outpouring of the German avalanche in 
the summer of 1914. 

We have had lately a great deal of criticism and defense 
in regard to the British expedition to Antwerp in October 
of that year, but it will be seen as the sequence of events es- 
tablishes itself that this formed a very small part in a suc- 
cession of blunders which after three years culminated in the 
great tragedy of the fall of the bulwark of Belgium's in- 
dependence. Mr. Winston Churchill's so-called blunder was 
only the last and very far from the greatest of the many sins 
of omission and commission with which the British Foreign 
Office must be charged in connection with Antwerp. Nor can 
the Belgium Government itself be wholly absolved from 
blame in the matter. 

Before commencing the main narrative it is desirable 
to restate one fact that appears to have passed out of 
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memory. The obligation on Great Britain to come to the aid 
of Belgium against invasion seemed likely on more than one 
occasion during the reign of Leopold I, and again in 1870 and 
1875 during that of his son and successor, Leopold II, to be 
translated into effective action. On each and all of these oc- 
casions the assumption was that the British co-operating 
force was to proceed to Antwerp up the Scheldt. It is neces- 
sary to retain that fact in mind when the very opposite 
course pursued in 1914 comes to be described and considered. 
A change had taken place in the views of both the British and 
the Belgian Governments. The causes of the change were 
not the same in each case. The former was too deferential 
to Holland, the latter had too blind a confidence in the 
strength of Antwerp as a fortress. Between these funda- 
mental errors of judgment the precious principle of the open 
road by the Scheldt to Antwerp was compromised and left 
in abeyance. The fall of Antwerp was the direct and almost 
inevitable consequence of the refusal to uphold and make 
good the Belgian co-sovereignty of the Scheldt in 1911. 

Of course it goes without saying that Holland would 
deny that a co-sovereignty existed, but that was the very 
point that should have been submitted to the arbitrament of 
the Guaranteeing Powers, or better still of the states which 
paid their quotas to the freeing of the Scheldt in 1863. Until 
such a decision has been formulated we accept the view of 
Charles Rogier, Belgium's greatest statesman, who declared 
that Belgium had an admitted and visible right in " the divi- 
sion of the sovereignty of the river." Such at least was the 
view in both London and Brussels when on more than one oc- 
casion the possibility of British troops being sent to Antwerp 
was discussed. No one had the temerity to suggest that the 
Scheldt was to be closed as a route when the Belgians called 
for troops and munitions of war instead of commercial ar- 
ticles. What is more, no one thought it possible to do so in 
official circles at the Hague, until the matter was brought up 
in an indirect manner at the end of the year 1910. 

The pro-German party in Holland, led by General den 
Beer Poortugael, then put forward a demand for the fortifi- 
cation of Flushing, and after many debates this proposal was 
carried in the Dutch Chambers and eventually several cupola 
forts, armed with 28 c. m. guns purchased at Krupps, were 
established in the sand dunes west and north of Flushing. 
These guns completely command the mouth of the Scheldt, 
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which is about four and a half miles wide. A new factor 
thus came into force. Whatever paper rights Holland might 
or might not have to revive her old usurpation to monopolize 
the navigation of the Scheldt, she had forged for herself a 
fresh weapon giving her the control of the river whenever 
force superseded law. How this complete change in the es- 
tablished order of things was tolerated by either Great 
Britain or Belgium remains one of the most convincing 
proofs of the small part that real statecraft plays in the work 
of Foreign Departments. The very fact that Holland had 
a natural right to fortify Flushing or any other part of her 
territory made it all the more necessary to emphasize the 
point that it could in no way affect Belgium's co-sovereignty 
of the Scheldt or fetter the freedom of access to Antwerp, 
and if that protest failed to receive assent at the Hague, then 
was the moment to have referred the whole matter to a 
European Conference. I have good reason for believing 
that the Dutch Government expected a protest of that nature, 
and it waited nearly a year before the works were begun. As 
a matter of fact if war had broken out in September, 1911, 
as seemed probable, Flushing was not fortified and the Dutch 
would not, because they could not, have opposed a British Ar- 
mada sailing up the Scheldt. 

Why did neither Great Britain nor Belgium protest at 
the right moment? The reason in the British case was simply 
the inherent reluctance of the Foreign Office to grapple with 
any troublesome question until it became imperative to do so. 
In this way troublesome questions often become serious diffi- 
culties, but it is the method of Downing Street which is open 
to the reproach that it can attend to only one thing at a time. 
But it is never at a loss for a plausible excuse in neglecting 
the other things. In the case of the fortification of Flush- 
ing, and its effect on the unrestricted freedom of the Scheldt 
as an open waterway, it excused itself on the ground that 
any intervention on its part would have thrown the Dutch 
people into the arms of Germany. The attitude of the Dutch 
themselves refuted this argument. The Dutch Liberals were 
strongly opposed to the fortifications and the Catholic 
Government was so convinced that the British Government 
would protest that it put off the commencement of the works 
for more than a year. If the British Government had only 
hinted at the intention of summoning a Conference on the 
freedom of the Scheldt the scheme would have been aban- 
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doned. This statement is not lightly made, and some day 
the historical proof of it will he published in Holland. 

The reasons for the Belgian abstention from protesting 
or from an appeal to the guarantors were mixed. The Bel- 
gians too were fearful of alienating Dutch sympathies, but 
that was not their main reason for doing nothing. They were 
also in a sense not appreciated by any of their neighbors 
most desirous and most hopeful of maintaining a strict 
neutrality in the event of a European struggle. They be- 
lieved that a mere show of preparedness would suffice to keep 
off intruders and to allow of their preserving the safe role 
of spectators of the storm raging round their frontiers. To 
justify that reward their neutrality had to be strict, loyal and 
even-handed. Their system of defense was directed to guard 
equally against either a French or a German encroachment. 
But German diplomatists insinuated that perhaps the great- 
est peril of all to Belgian neutrality would come from the 
side of England which under the Entente Cordiale had prom- 
ised France her aid, and could find no other scope for render- 
ing it than in the old battle-ground of Flanders. It was rep- 
resented that the Belgian Government had an easy way of 
showing that its neutrality was impartial all round, even 
against England, by refraining from taking all ships in the 
way of protest against the fortification of Flushing. It fell 
in with the suggestion and ignoring " the changed circum- 
stances thus imported into the question of the free navigation 
of the Scheldt " recognized the principle that Holland was 
free to do what she liked in her own territory — an unanswer- 
able proposition in itself which evaded the main point at 
issue. 

Although that was the moment of Belgium's greatest 
faith in the honorable intentions of Germany, the desire to 
strengthen them by what may be called a deferential and 
conciliatory attitude towards Berlin was not the sole or even 
the chief motive that guided Belgian policy in 1911 on the 
Flushing question. The Belgian Government had come to 
the momentous decision that, whatever aid it might accept 
in the event of invasion from its friendly guarantors, in other 
directions it would itself defend alone its fortresses. This 
decision was most unqualified and emphatic in regard to Ant- 
werp. The old understanding, one might even say, the funda- 
mental axiom of Anglo-Belgian co-operation, was thus aban- 
doned. Whereon a British expedition might be landed on the 
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Belgian coast at the invitation of the Belgian Government, 
notice was given three years before the event that it was not 
to come to Antwerp. With that idea in their mind there is 
not much difficulty in understanding the tolerance displayed 
by the Belgian authorities to the proposed fortification of 
Flushing. It promised to place an obstacle in the way of a 
demand being made to which they had decided to give a 
negative answer, and thus to obviate the disagreeable neces- 
sity of saying no to a friend. To put the point briefly, the 
British Government did hot protest against the fortification 
of Flushing lest it should irritate and alienate Dutch opin- 
ion ; the Belgian Government followed in the same path be- 
cause it seemed to obviate the possibility, or at least to reduce 
the chance, of a request being made to which it had decided 
not to accede. 

The reasons which led the Belgians to decide that they 
would defend their own fortresses are not difficult to dis- 
cover, nor could they be termed by the light of all the in- 
formation before the war unintelligible or without justifica- 
tion. They had every reason to believe that, when the outer 
ring of the forts were completed as was done in 1913, Ant- 
werp could put up a very good defense and stand a long siege. 
No one imagined that monster guns up to those of 16.8 caliber 
could be conveyed across country or transported on any rail- 
way trucks that could be conceived. The 6-inch guns in the 
Antwerp forts were considered to be quite good enough to 
deal with any guns the Germans were likely to be able to 
bring against them. The first reason thus was belief in the 
strength of the fortified position of Antwerp. The second 
was a neutral and commendable patriotic pride which 
prompted the desire to make Antwerp the place of a final 
national stand. At Antwerp the Belgians were convinced 
that they could make a very protracted resistance, and best 
prolong the defense of their country. That part they attrib- 
uted to themselves. Their allies and friends could operate 
elsewhere in Belgium, but Antwerp was to be reserved for 
the national forces. 

It must also be remembered that in the Belgian scheme 
of national defense Antwerp was to be the shelter of the 
Government, including the Sovereign, the Legislation, the 
Treasury and the national archives, and of a large part of 
the fugitive population. In other words it was anticipated 
that there would be very little available space within the 
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fortified position of Antwerp, and consequently a large 
British force could not be easily provided for. In old days 
the assumption had always been that Britain would send in 
the first place an expeditionary force of very limited dimen- 
sions, but the development of Continental armies had sus- 
pended that view, and the Belgian Government had to en- 
visage the arrival not of a merely supporting but of a com- 
pletely overshadowing British army. Looking at the situ- 
ation before the terrible experiences of the present war had 
opened everybody's eyes, it was very natural that the Bel- 
gians did not like to think of being effaced in the defense of 
their great national fortress, in which their faith and confi- 
dence were then complete. 

This was the exact situation on August 4, when the Ger- 
man armies broke into Belgium and King Albert addressed 
his request for help to France and England. In that docu- 
ment the King, while inviting and suggesting the co-operation 
of their armies with his own, expressly reserved the defense 
of the Belgian fortresses for the national forces, thus con- 
firming on the eve of the struggle the views which, as has 
been explained in this article, had become part of Belgian 
military policy for some years previously. Nor, it may be 
remarked, was there anything in the opening passages of the 
war to show that their views were utterly mistaken. The 
first German attacks, unsupported by siege guns, on the 
Liege forts were repulsed, and until they were brought up 
there seemed every probability that at least the left bank 
forts might hold out for a long period. The smashing effect 
of the German siege guns was not fully realized until the at- 
tack on Namur, when it was altogether too late to make any 
fresh disposition, but the fate of its forts reduced to ruins 
without any chance of their guns making an adequate reply 
carried a mournful foreboding, to every intelligent Belgian 
acquainted with the true situation, as to what must happen 
at Antwerp if attacked in a similar manner. 

The Antwerp door being thus closed to the British ex- 
pedition, that through Ostend was held wide open, the Bel- 
gian Government made all the necessary arrangements for its 
reception at that port, and the military programme was 
drawn up on this assumption. It soon became clear that Os- 
tend, even with the supplementary aid of Zeebrugge, would 
not do as the place of debarkation. Not merely is the entrance 
of such an intricate and restricted character that the neces- 
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sary rapidity could not be attained, but the port could not be 
used by the large liners in which the bulk of the British forces 
and their supplies were sent across the Channel. The Bel- 
gian Government was informed, on or about the 9th of 
August, that the British expedition could not be landed at 
Ostend or on the Belgian coast at all, and that it was coming 
through France. The first British soldiers to enter Belgium 
only crossed the frontier near Mons on August 21st! If 
Antwerp had been its landing place, as contemplated in the 
earlier plans, the British army would have occupied by that 
date a commanding strategical position on the flank and rear 
of the German armies advancing to attack the northern fron- 
tier of France, and many favorable opportunities must have 
presented themselves for attacking their narrow and exposed 
line of communications. 

The Belgian Government transferred its seat from Brus- 
sels to Antwerp between the 15th and 17th of August. On 
the 19th the Belgian main army under King Albert retired 
to Antwerp before the overwhelming masses of the German 
armies (eleven army corps), and after one severe combat 
at Aerschot it was completely under the shelter of the forts 
on the next day. The Germans marched on to attack the 
Allied armies in the south, leaving a comparatively small 
force to hold the Belgian army in Antwerp. There were 
several sorties and many skirmishes, but for more than five 
weeks Antwerp enjoyed a respite. Some even hoped that 
the Germans would be content to mask it. It was not until 
September 25th that the arrival of considerable bodies of 
troops with a train of formidable sized guns including 16.8 
howitzers warned the Belgian authorities in Antwerp that 
the crisis had arrived. It took forty-eight hours to place the 
howitzers in position, and on September 28th they began the 
bombardment of the two principal forts on the south side, 
Waelhern and Waure St. Catherine. These forts were much 
damaged on the first day, and more or less destroyed on the 
second. It became clear that the defense of Antwerp could 
not be protracted any more than had proved to be the case 
at Namur, Maubeuge, and other French fortresses. 

The immediate object to be attained under these circum- 
stances was to save the Belgian field army from sharing the 
fate of the fortress, and steps to this end were begun on 
September 29th, the very day it was discovered that two 
of the principal forts could not withstand the fire of the 
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German howitzers. The transfer of the base to Ostend with 
all movable stores was carried on at night and completed in 
the course of a week. During the nights of October 6th and 
7th the army was moved to the left or west bank of the 
Scheldt, and began its retreat to Ghent and the coast. It 
was only just in time, as the enveloping German troops forced 
the Scheldt at Schoonaerde the same day and began to march 
northwards. The Belgian army was thus saved from being 
involved in the loss of Antwerp, and survived to become 
famous on the banks of the Yser. 

The fortress of Antwerp or what remained of it was left 
to the defense of the permanent fortress garrison, a Belgian 
infantry division and three British naval brigades. Of the 
last named force one brigade arrived on October 3rd, and 
the two others on the 5th. They came by train from Ostend 
via Ghent and St. Nicolas, and their total strength was about 
six thousand men. 

Before dealing with the British expedition to Antwerp 
a few essential dates and facts may be given. On September 
29th it had become so evident that Antwerp could not be 
held that preparations for the extrication of the field army 
were begun. On October 2nd the Belgians retired behind the 
Nethe, all the forts south of it having been destroyed. On 
October 6th the Germans forced the extemporized position 
north of the Nethe, and between them and the city remained 
only the eight forts of the first or inner line. Immediately 
after this incident the army as described was withdrawn. 
More forts having been captured or silenced and the city it- 
self suffering from the bombardment, the Military Governor 
decided to extricate a further portion of the garrison, and 
the Belgian infantry division together with the British 
brigades were withdrawn to the left bank late in the evening 
of October 8th. On the 9th the remaining troops were also 
removed, the pontoons were destroyed behind them, and the 
Governor retired to Fort Ste. Marie on the Scheldt below 
Antwerp. The formal capitulation took place the next day, 
October 10th. The troops that left on the 9th included the 
British brigades. On that day the Germans were coming up 
fast on the left bank of the Scheldt to complete the envelop- 
ment of the city, and for a certain distance the retreating 
troops were under fire. On their way to Selzaete the British 
hugged the Dutch frontier very closely, and whether by ig- 
norance of the roads or by some blunder which has still to be 
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explained, some fifteen hundred of the British sailors and 
marines outstepped the frontier, were disarmed by the 
Dutch troops, and subsequently interned. This minor in- 
cident remains sub judice until a Court of Inquiry eventually 
establishes the different responsibilities. 

Something must now be said about the British Antwerp 
expedition. On September 28th the Belgian High Command 
recognized that the defense of the Antwerp position was 
dubious ; the next day they knew it to be impossible unless an 
Allied army could come up in sufficient force and drive off 
the besiegers. The Belgian official view of the situation at 
that moment is given in the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Belgian Commander in Chief: 

At the same time the Antwerp position had to be held up to the 
last possible moment, since by doing so the invasion of the country 
would be impeded and a junction with the French and British forces 
would be rendered possible, it was hoped, in time to enable the latter 
to prolong the Belgian line southward along the Dender. The situ- 
ation was similar, it will be seen, to that in which the army had 
found itself when it was in position on the Gette ; then also it had 
to hold on as long as possible with a view to a junction with the 
Franco-British forces, and there also it had in the end to retreat, 
owing to the junction not having been effected up to the moment 
when the danger became imminent. 

The exact situation was accurately gauged in Antwerp, 
and inaccurately in London. The Belgian authorities, with 
the forts being smashed to pieces around them, knew that the 
fortress was doomed and that the only thing to be done was 
to save the army. The view in London was that the army 
should be sacrificed in order to hold the city a brief space 
longer. There can be no question where lay the greater wis- 
dom. The aid contemplated to be sent from London was 
wholly inadequate for the work to be done. No one could 
have realized at the British War Office that the Germans had 
collected around Antwerp and on the Dender armies of not 
less than 200,000 men, or they would not have believed that a 
single division (the 7th) with some extra cavalry could have 
effected anything of importance outside Antwerp. Be the 
persons responsible for the so-called Antwerp Relief Ex- 
pedition who they may, the war has not presented a more 
striking instance of the complete failure in London to grasp 
the real magnitude of the struggle in which the Allies were 
and still are involved. King Albert and his staff realized 
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the truth. They realized it all the more when they saw the 
so-called naval brigade sent to their aid — a plucky and en- 
thusiastic collection of volunteers hastily got together, ill- 
organized, inadequately equipped, men so untrained in many 
cases that the operation of loading magazine rifles had to be 
explained to them during the sea voyage to Ostend. This 
was the unfortunate force sent to make good Mr. Winston 
Churchill's promise that effective aid was on the way from 
England. King Albert was wisely advised when he made it 
his first care not to hold on uselessly to a lost city, but to save 
his army. That army immediately after its escape con- 
tributed materially to the arrest of the German advance by 
holding the line of the Yser where 14,000 Belgian soldiers 
shed their blood. Shut up in Antwerp it could only have in- 
curred the fate of Bazain at Metz, and much more speedily. 

The question of Antwerp is far too serious a one to con- 
vert it into a controversy about personal responsibilities and 
reputations. The fact has been stated, and can be established 
by documentary proof, that long before the war the position 
of the fortress was compromised and undermined by sub- 
servience to Holland. That carried with it as a consequence 
the abandonment of all idea of sending succour to Antwerp 
by water. But the mischief was not restricted to the question 
of the defense of Antwerp. It extended to the whole problem 
of British intervention by land in support of Belgium. On 
the outbreak of the war the British Government had to go 
elsewhere to land its armies, and the consequence was that 
two months elapsed before the junction of the Belgian army 
with that of the British was effected in the last little corner 
of Belgian soil to escape the tread of the invaders. The Bel- 
gians at least had expected it to take place on the Gette by 
the middle of August! 

Whether for good or ill the closing of the Scheldt, for that 
is what the tacit concession of Dutch claims implied, altered 
the whole character of the war from the British point of 
view. The deep water route open to ships of the largest ton- 
nage not merely to Antwerp itself, but thereby reducing the 
distance from the Channel to the German frontier by one 
half, was thus placed outside bounds. The British Govern- 
ment went into the war with one of its hands tied behind its 
back. But it will be objected that we could not have used the 
Scheldt without offending the Dutch. I denied it at the time 
when the Flushing question was first raised in 1910, and I 
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had special reasons for knowing that at that time the Dutch 
expected an Anglo-Belgian protest and would have yielded 
to it. I denied it in September 1914, when the true state of 
things at Antwerp was exposed to me, and if a fresh British 
expedition to expel the Germans from Antwerp by naval at- 
tack were to become feasible I would deny then that the 
Dutch forts at Flushing would fire on the Union Jack. The 
Scheldt question neglected in 1910-11 will have to be reg- 
ulated after the war is over; the Dutch people are far too 
prudent to take action that would entail its being regulated 
to their disadvantage. But even if against all provision the 
Dutch did oppose our steaming up the Scheldt, then I say, 
with personal regret, that the open hostility of Holland 
would be less injurious to our chances of success in this war 
than her sustained neutrality. 

Lost opportunities do not recur, and the war has pro- 
ceeded so far on other lines that it is not likely that Antwerp 
will assume during the present struggle the commanding 
role for which in other days she was supposed to be reserved. 
If we Britishers have never been in possession of that ad- 
vantageous base there is a modified feeling of satisfaction in 
our knowing that it has not been of much use to the Germans. 
Time will show whether it affords any great support to their 
second line of defense in Belgium, for the great natural ad- 
vantage of Antwerp was in lying open to the sea, and the sea 
is closed to Germany. It may also be stated that while Ant- 
werp's position requires an immense garrison far larger than 
was allowed by the Belgians, there is no fortress in which the 
garrison could be more effectually bottled up unless it con- 
trolled the navigation of the Scheldt. It is for this reason 
that it may be said with some confidence that however the 
present struggle may go, the role of Antwerp for the moment 
is finished. It must be ranked with the ' ' might have beens, ' ' 
and a future Tomini or Mahan may cite the events that rolled 
round its forts in 1914 as furnishing fresh proof of the 
acumen reached in Napoleon's aphorism, " the English like 
to make war in small parcels." 

Demetrius C. Boulgee. 



